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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Police, 
Tue Samay of the 10th November says that the dead body of a young 


woman, which was recently found near the Eden 


The Police in the mysterious Gardens, must have been brought there either in 


cake. 


the paharawalla on the beat, though he must have been only some five or six 
minutes’ walk from the spot where the corpse was left, did not notice any 
yehicle or conveyance near the place for sy ot before the corpse was seen, 
There are also some points in connection with the police investigation of the 
case which require notice. If the paharawalla had, immediately after seeing 
the corpse, communicated the fact to the thana, and the Inspector of the thana 
had, on the very next morning, communicated the matter to the daily papers, 
and thus secured an early publication of the case, then it is very likely that, in 
consequence of the matter becoming widely known, the culprits might have 
found their escape difficult. Indeed, not a moment’s time should have been 
lost in taking steps to detect the perpetrators of the crime. But the police put 
forward the plea of redtapism and .acted most slowly. The corpse was left 
where it was seen at midnight of Wednesday, and the police kept it there till 
4 p.m, the next day, enquiring only of the passers-by if they could identify it. 
The police should have known that the murderers had not certainly brought 
the corpse from any place near the Eden Gardens, and it would have acted 
more wisely if it had taken the corpse in a cart round the whole town, as this 
course might have facilitated its identification, 


The reward proclaimed by the police is Mor J small, and-ought-to be —_____ Bie: 


increased, for there can be no. doubt that the criminals, who are apparently rich 
men, will go to any expense in order to avoid detection. 

2 The Sulabh Daintk of the 10th November has an article on the police, in 

The Pol; the course of which the writer says that he has heard 

uae of the -oppressions of the Danavas and Rakshashas, 

of the horrible doings of ghosts and goblins, of the trembling of the earth 


under the wild dance of the denizens of the Smashan (burning ground), but in‘ ° 


his opinion the sum of all these horrors can never approach that of the oppres- 
sions Which are committed by the police. For the destruction of the Vanavas 
Ranachandi had to make her appearance on earth, and for the destruction of the 


Rakshashas God had to make himself incarnate in the person of Ram, whiletodrive _ 


off Pishachas (goblins), the tantras of Mahadev have proved effectual; but under 
the all-powerful English Government nothing has yet been done to put down the 
oppressions of the police. The people of the villages have become restless for 
fear of the police. The writer then addresses the English thus :—‘‘ You have 
established law courts for the administration of justice, the Magistrates are 
wielding the rod of justice with the help of laws prompted by your good inten- 
tions; but do you not see that in the firmament of your justice that cloud-spot, 
police, is darkening the moon of your fair fame? How many times have we 
rayed and appealed to you in piteous tones to save us from the hands of the police! 
Ve have been already too much troubled by the police; we are are about to 
become beggars by offering puja to even the lowest police officers; but, O lord, 
you have not listened to our prayers.” : : 
_ The writer then goes on to say that day by day the power of the police 
is 80 Increasing as to exceed even the power of the throne. The police has no 
law, no justice, no conscience, no religion, no irreligion, no virtue, no sin. — It 
does anything it likes. Whatever the police does is law. If one dares to criti- 
cise any action of the police, he has to go to jail. How then can people be 
said to be living in security under the British Government? ‘Though a pointed 
to be the guardians of the peace, the police has made its violation its trade. 
To disregard all law and justice seems to be the chief work of the police; this 
is why people are not safe. 
There are in almost every village those who tempt the police to commit 
greater oppression; there are partisans of the police in almost every village; and 
these men are the mandals or leaders of the village, to whom all the villagers 


are hound by various ties. | 


& carriage or in a palanquin, and it is strange that — 


Samay 
Nov. 10th, 1893, 


SULABH DAINIK, 
Nov, 10th, 1893. 
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DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 
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SAHACHIAR, 
Noy, Sth. 183. 
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Whenever police officers go out on investigation, they take up their lodgings 
at the houses of these mandals. It is when the market is dull and no opportunity 
offers itself toearn an extra penny, that police ag ay go out in search of 
prey. But not being skilled in the art of hunting, they take shelter in the houses 
of the mandals who bring in game. ‘Those among the villagers with whom the 
mandals are on terms of enmity or disagreement become the chief prey. But 
why should police officers, when out on investigation, take up their lodgings at 
the houses of the villagers and thus violate the standing rule that no Govern- 
ment officer should cultivate familiarity with the people within his jurisdiction ? 
Is there no remedy for this? Isthe authority of the Government to be set at 
naught before that of the police? Has the Government no thunder like that 
which was made of the bones of the saint Dadhichi, to destroy these mandals, 
of whom the writer stands in greater dread than he does even of the police, for 
had they not been what they are, there could never have been so mueh police 
oppression as there is? Now and then these mandals get people apprehended 
on suspicion of theft, and induce their own partisans to give evidence against 
the accused. The Sub-Inspector too knows his business well. He manipulates 
the evidence before he puts it down in his register so as to suit his theory. He 
never reads out the evidence to the witness, nor does he get it signed by the latter, 
Thus the witness knows not what he has been made to say by the Sub-Inspector, 
and then when the case comes up before the Magistrate, there is discrepanc 
between his evidence and his statement before the police. The result is that he 


1s sent to jail for perjury. Thus the only party who gets off clear is the mandal, 


There was a talk recently of police reorganisation, but nothing has yet 
been done in that respect. What has been done in the way of reform is in 
reality no reform, for it does not touch the grievances complained of. 

3. Referrmg ‘to the-corpse-which-was-found_near the Eden Gardens, the 
- Dainitk-o-Samachar Chardrika of the 14th November 
Ps says that it is a question whether the case is one of 
murder or of suicide. It may, indeed, be asked how the corpse came to be 
where it was found if the case was one of suicide? But that is not impossible, 
remembering that there are still many people who are unwilling to give 
information to the police when any respectable woman commits suicide, for 
they fear not only harassment at the hand of the police, but also scandal. In 
past times, most people used to burn the corpses of those who committed suicide, 
and the practice is not yet wholly dropped in the mufassal. 

The reward which has been announced and the exertions of police 
detectives will probably clear up the mystery underlying this case. ‘The writer 
does not know the names of the detective officers who are investigating. 
But he must say that he has not yet forgotten how Nim Chand, daroga of 
Howrah, was about to cause the execution of one Iswar Napit by getting up 4 
false case of murder against him. Indeed, the police of this country has quite 
a notoriety for attributing one man’s crime to another, and it is therefore very 
necessary that in this case the police should take’ particular care to bring the > 


The mysterious case. 


real facts to light. . 


sae (b)— Working of the Courts. | 

4. The Sahachar of the 8th November says that the present adininistration 
aa Seay eee of criminal justice is unworthy of a civilised “rov- 
the ‘adicial Saporpily ernment. The same officer acts as complaimant, 
investigating officer and judge. Itisa wonder that 

in this state of things injustice is not done every moment. The judicial and 
exccutive functions ought to be entrusted to different persons. Sir Richard 
Garth, after retiring from the service, has been agitating this question in 
England, and Lord Kimberley himself has admitted the force of his arguments. 
The only objection to the separation of the two functions is the stereotyped 
one—‘‘no money.” Mr. R. C. Dutt has shown in his thoughtful and well reason- 
ed paper in Jndia that the separation will involve an additional expenditure © 
only Rs. 76,000, effect being at first given to the scheme in only the advanced 
districts. Neither the Government of India nor the Provincial Governments 
have advanced anything against the proposals of Sir Richard Garth and Mr. 
Rt. C Dutt, nor is it likely they will ever be able to do so. They know very 
well that the District Magistrates have so many different things to attend to 
that they have not time to perform their ‘udicial oe satisfactorily, and will 
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feel relieved if the judicial work is taken out of their hands. Similar relief 
will also be felt by those Joint, Assistant and Deputy Magistrates who have to 
attend to executive, revenue and judicial work. Not even Aligurh will be able 
todeny this. Even Rajas Uday Pratap and Shiva Prasad must admit that for the 
honour of the Government it has become necessary to do what the Congress 
has been demanding and Sir Richard Garth has been crying for. The Secretary 
of State has himself admitted the necessity. Where then lies the objection ?. The 
Government has, in spite of its financial difficulty, given 80 lakhs as compensa- 
tion allowance to Europeans and Eurasians, and no one will therefore believe 
that it cannot spend a few thousands for a reform of the criminal administration, 
and if it really says that it cannot, people will question its good faith. The 
recent circular issued by Sir Antony MacDonnell is precisely such a document as 
the time and the condition of the country dead. and, though His Honour 
deserves the gratitude of the people for the same, yet it cannot be denied that the 
fault of the system cannot be removed by mere words. Many of the Magistrates 
try to do justice, but the system under which they have to work is such that they 
must commit blunders. Newspapers now go everywhere; the light of educa- 
tion has fallen on all places; even peasants and labourers talk of and criticise 
-qriminal trials. The present state of things cannot therefore last longer; its 
death sentence has been pronounced. The Government have given many 
proofs of its power and inclination to advance with the march of time, the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils being one of these. The country 
therefore hopes that the Government will not make further delay in accepting 
the proposals of Sir Richard Garth. It is certainly not well for the authorities 
to make themselves the laughing-stock of the people. | 

5. Referring to the Bankipore murder-.case, the Samay of the 10th 
November says that, according to the Bankipore 
correspondent of the Indian Daily News, the 
murderer Chapman has, on the evidence of the Jailer and the Postmaster of 
Bankipore, been declared insane by the Magistrate. The writer cannot say 
how far the Magistrate has been right in coming to this decision, seeing that 
the Civil Surgeon, under whose supervision the murderer was kept for some days, 
declared him perfeetly sane. It is a matter for congratulation, however, that, 
as the Indian Mirror says, the prisoner is being brought down to Calcutta to be 
tried at the High Court Sessions. | 

The plea of insanity which has been put forward in this case is not a new 
one, but had been before this put forward in several other cases of murder of 
natives by Europeans, in which the plea of rupture of the spleen or of killing 
by mistake had failed. Some time ago a European having killed three natives 
in Madras put forward the plea of insanity, and the doctors too certified 
to that effect. ‘The man was sent to England at the expense of Government. 
But he perfectly recovered. before completing his voyage and immediately on 
setting foot in England demanded a pension of the Secretary of State, and 
received it, although he had not completed his period of pensionable service. ; 

It would be better if, instead of following this method, Government were to 


The Bankipore murder case. 


adopt the old Hindu system, which plainly laid down that a Brahman should 


not forfeit his life for murdering a Sudra, or indeed for committing any other 


crime. Government might tell the aay 2 as plainly that the number of 


Englishmen in this country being very few, not more than one to every ten 
thousand of the native population, and that the foundation of the British 
empire in India resting in a great measure on the prestige of Englishmen, 
Government could not afford to weaken its strength and lower its prestige in 
the eyes of the people by taking the life of an Englishman in return for the 
life of a native. Government might, indeed, tell the people once for all that 
for the above reasons an Englishman should not be punished with death for the 
murder of a native, and that the heaviest punishment which could be inflicted 


on him would: be a certain fine, or, in default, simple or rigorous imprisonment 


for a certain period, or both. ‘The adoption of such a method would effectually 


stop the mouth of the native press. 
6. A correspondent of the Sudhekar of the 10th November strongly 

: ~- gondemns the decision 
iat Tigh Court's decision in nd Rampini of the Calcutta h Court in a cer- 
Ke tain rape case which came before them on appeal. 


High Cons Trevelyan 


SaMAY, 
Noy. 10th, 1893. 


SUDHAKAR, 
Nov. 10th, 1898, 
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The District Judge of Sylhet, who first tried the case, found the accused guilty 
of the offence. But the High Court Judges have acquitted him on the follow. 
ing grounds :— 
(1) ss “a did not cry out for help when the accused took her into 
is boat. 

(2) The accused was in the habit of joking with her. 

(3) The girl told nothing of the occurrence to her brother who came 
to the riverside to look for her, but told her mother about it 
afterwards, after going home. 

It is not a little strange that the accused have been let off on such 
grounds as these. The fact of the girl’s not crying out can be easil explained 
on the Po ghee that the accused gagged her, or that she herself was over- 
come with shame and horror. That the man used to joke with her is no proof 
whatever that she consented. The Judges should have known that even a mother 
of children in this country cannot speak of such an occurrence even near 
her husband, much less to her brother. And if a matron in this country is go 


bashful, how delicate, indeed, must a maiden be. And if the girl gave her . 


consent, why did the accused throw her into the water after the occurrence ? 

7. The Sanjivani of the 11th November has the following on the recent 
~The judicial statistics circular. circular on the use of ] udicial statistics :— _ 
been Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal he has upset many of Sir Charles Elliott’s 
questionable proceedings. Sir Antony has given public expression to the 
principle that no ruler should issue a minute or resolution commenting on the 
work of a judicial officer, and the independence of the judiciary in Bengal has 
been thus maintained. A rumour got abroad during Sir Charles regime that 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion in regard to a magisterial officer would 
depend on the number of his convictions and the scale of his punishments. 
On hearing this, many officers began to hurry through their files after the 
manner of the man ms slays goats at the temple at Kalighat on the astami day. 
Sir Antony, it would appear, came to know of this, and has issued his present 
circular.with a view of putting a stop to the miscarriage of justice. During Sir 
Charles’ rule, the police officers too believed that their promotion or degradation 
depended on the conviction of the persons sent up by them for trial, and it 
is also with a view of removing this belief'that the present circular has been 
issued. | 

But the writer thinks that the statement in the circular that in supervising 
the work of the Magistrates and correcting their mistakes Commissioners and 
District Magistrates should utilise the statistics of convictions and “acquittals 
is one that is founded on an erroneous view of the subject. It is not right.to 
ascertain the correctness of a police enquiry by the result of the trial, nor is it 
right for Commissioners and District Magistrates to ascertain and correct the 
mistakes of the Subordinate Magistrate by a reference to the statistics of con- 


victions and acquittals. All these matters should be judged not by the results — 
of the first trials but by those of the trials in the appellate courts. It is to be 


hoped that the Licutenant-Governor will reconsider this point, for, ifthe writer's 
suggestion is followed, the subordinate Magistrates will not hurry through their 


cases, but try to do real justice, aud miscarriage of justice will therefore be less 
heard of. 


The writer has been struck by the many noble qualities which Sir Antony 


MacDonnell has displayed during the short time he has been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and he would be happy to see him confirmed in his office. 
8. The Bangavesi.of the 11th November has the following :— 

Webind ot tho lars catenin The Babus moved heaven and earth for the 
the mufassal. restoration of jury trial. And jury trial- has been 
restored. But do the Babus take any note of the manner in which the system 
is being worked in the mufassal? It is not unfrequently the case that in the 
selection of jurors well-to-do and intelligent people are passed over in favour 
of poor and illiterate men. Such a case happened lately in the Nadia district. 
An illiterate Musalman raiyat who had not evena proper suite of clothes in which 
to appear before respectable people was shea be goed a juror.. He borrow 
a decent piece of cloth and a rupee from a neighbour and started for Krishnagar. 
On arriving there he engaged a mukhtar for one rupee to get hima discharge 
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from the jurorship. The mukhtar went away to attend to some. other business. 
Inthe meantime the juror’s name was called out, but not. understanding that it 
was his name that was being called out, he returned nd answer. And even if 
he had understood that.it was his name that was being called out, he could not 
certainly have had the courage to appear before the Court in a piece of cloth round 
his waist and a me round his head. He was fined Rs. 25 for non-atten- 
dance. The m 

immediately submitted a petition. The man was discharged from the jurorship, 
and his fine was reduced to five rupees. It is said that the r man’s ae 
utensils will -be sold for realising the fine. Would it not be better to abolish 


the system than maintain and work it in this way? Some people are saying that. 


tar now returned and saw how the matter stood, and . 


Goverment is working the system in this manner with a view of being. . 


revenged for the withdrawal of the jury notification. 


(d)— Education. 


9. The Sulabh aceoage oe a Ngo go _ that the Campbell 
edica ool will lose all its prestige if the 
The Campbell Medical School. = -onosal of Government to appoint apothecaries as 
Resident Surgeons in this institution is carried out. : | 
____1f Government means retrenchment, let it reduce the sal 
Superintendent to Rs. 200, and appoint an Assistant Surgeon to this post. — 
While on this subject, the wmter would draw attention to the unhealthy 

- quarters assigned to the Resident Surgeons on the establishment. 


(e}—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. ~~ 
10. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 13th November draws the 


‘attention of the Municipal Commissioners for the 


Insani dition of » Muni- ‘pte . 
sel Ward in Caloutta. a Muni- Colootola ward to the insanitary and filthy condi 
tations have been made to the authorities, but without effect. The present 
Commissioners should resign if they cannot properly discharge their duties. 


(1S) Questions affecting the land. 


11. The Bharat Mitra of the 9th November cannot understand why, in 
spite of the opposition of the pe of this country 
and the British public in England, the Government 
insists on & Cadastral survey in Bihar. . Cee | 
12. The Sanjivant of the 11th November says that the Bihar raiyats are 
the poorest and most miserable in the whole world. 
gue Antony MasDennent oe the The little ampeny that exists between Bengali 
ent, 4 zamindars and their raiyats is unknown. in Bihar. 
A state of things almost verging on famine prevails in the northern part of the 
province all the year round, but this does not seem to excite any 8) 
the minds of the zamindars for their poor, emaciated and skeleton-like raiyats. 
A century ago the raiyats were prosperous in Bihar and possessed sufficient means 
and food-grains for all practical purposes. The report describing the condi- 


The cadastral survey. , 


tion of the zamindars and raiyats of Bihar, and written by Mr. Grant in 1788, is 


till ‘in existence, and contains the statement that “in Bihar the raiyats are 
prosperous, but there is no limit to the misery of the zamindars.” What a 
change in the course of only one hundred years! The raiyat’s hut contains not 
even a handful of grain, but the zamindar’s palace overflows with plenty. 

Who is responsible for this 1m overishment of the rich and enrichment of 
the poor? Is it owing to his own fault that the raiyat in Bihar is crushed by 
poverty? Sir Ashley Eden, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, once said that 
the Bihar raiyats are poor, helpless, miserable, they belong to the: most favour- 


able province of Bengal, but in the whole country there are uot poorer or more. 


unfortunate poopie than they. And their condition at the present day is worse 
Ven than w ) 

reduced the Bihar raiyats to their present deplorable condition? The way in 
Which they are being fleéced. by the zamindars is the cause of their misery. 
‘Ir, Collin says in a report on the survey of a few villages in Muzaffarpur in 


of the Deputy Sas 


tion of the lanes in that ward. Numerous represen- | 
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_ Nov, 16th, 1893, 


DARUSSALTANAT AND 
Urvu GulIDE, 


Oct. 18th, 1898. 


BHARAT MITRA, 
Nov. 9tb, 1893. 


SANJIVANI, 
Nov, llth, 1883. 


at was described by Sir Ashley Eden 15 years ago. But who has | 


1887 that, during the ten preceding years, the price of grain rose by 29 per cent., - 
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while the zamindars increased the rents by’ 314 percent. This extraordinary 
increase of rent has brought down the Bihar raiyat to the verge of abject poverty 
in the course of not more than one hundred years. And the zamindars of Bihar 
have not been content with fleecing their raiyats; they have also destroyed the 
rights of the latter in their land. Itis not difficult to cheat the ignorant and 
the illiterate. Mr. Collin got some evidence as to how the rights of the raiyats in 
the land have been nullified. A raiyat with an occupancy right for which he 
paid Rs. 3 annually as rent was asked by his zamindar to tender a kabuliyat for 
three years. He did this and thus lost the right he and his forefathors had 
enjoyed for generations. In this way the zamindars have acquired immense 
power over their tenants. The indigo-planters, too, have done much to brin 

about the ruin of the Bihar peasantry. If any tenant refuses to pay pi ae, 

_ rent, the zamindar at once makes over the land jn yara to a planter at a high rate, 
and the planter becomes the virtual possesser of the land. Every one trembles 
at the name of an indigo-planter. No wonder the ignorant raiyats of Bihar find 
themselves totally ruined. | 

The zamindars of Bihar are getting richer every day, while the tenants are 
becoming poorer. When the Permanent Settlement came into force in 1793, 
the zamindars of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Champaran and Saran used to pay 
Rs. 23,82,928 to the Government as revenue, and used to get Rs. 26,47,697 as 
rent from their raiyats, their net income amounting to only Rs. 2,64,769, In 
1493 the zamindars in these four districts are paying to the Government 
Ks. 34,05,149 as revenue, and are receiving from their tenants Rs. 2,39,16,269; 
in other words, are making a clear profit of Rs. 2,05,11,120, or 80 times their 
income one century ago. But in the course of this one century the raiyat in 
whose house plenty .once dwelt has been reduced to such a strait that he is 
about to die of starvation. 

At last, after this lung time, the Government has awakened to a full sense 
of the ruin of the Bihar tenant at the hands of his landlord, and has admitted 
the fact. Great credit is due to the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, for his coming forward as the champion and saviour 
of the poor. -He has resolved to save the Bihar tenantry by a cadastral survey 
of the province and the: preparation of a record of rights. A perusal of the He 

able minute he has published on the question’ of the—Bihar survey inspires one He 
with the feeling that His Honour has come upon earth as the saviour of the 9 
Bihar raiyat. Most of the newspapers are being pulled from behind by the # 
zamindars; like toys, the leaders of the political associations are sending up 
memorials against the survey; while other people are holding meetings with — 
the zamindars’ money in the name of the raiyats, and are sending up petitions 
against the survey. But if the raiyat could only realize the object of the 
survey, they would surely support the Government. Some pseudo-patriots, § 
passing as friends of the raiyats, say that once the survey is begun, the poor 
tenants will be ruined altogether: by the costs of litigation and the costs of the 
survey itself. But if the raiyats have not been ruined by the payment of more & 
than treble their original rent, they will not find it difficult to pay two pice | 
per rupoe of rent as the cost of the survey, if they know that the survey will 
restore to them their right in the land as well as make it impossible for their 
landlords to enhance their rentsat pleasure. The law makes it obligatory on the 
zamindars to pay the cost of the safe custody of the papers connected with the 
survey and the record of rights, and the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor has 
fully established this. But if under the law the landlords are bound to pay for 
the safe custody of the papers, it is not clear why efforts are being made to 
burden the tenants with half the costs. The zamindars are powerful: they are 
carrying on an agitation here and in England and are spending lakhs of rupecs for 
the purpose. And is it owing to any fear about the result of this agitation that 
an additional burden is being thrown on the shoulders of the raiyats? ‘The writer 
prays the Government, and especially the just and generous Sir Antony, 20 to 
hupose this new tax on an already overburdened tenantry. It is a well-known 
fact that zamindars invariably recover from their tenants the amount of any 
imposition es themselves, and at times exact even more. It is therefore certain 
that the whole of the proposed cess for meeting the cost of preserving the 
record of mghts will be realized by the landlords from their tenants. Has the 
Licutcnant-Governor thought of any means by which this may be prevented 
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On behalf of the voiceless and ignorant raiyats of Bihar, the writer expresses 
ratitude to the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor. The ability and fearless- 
ness With which Sir Antony MacDonnell has described the oppressions of the 
Bihar Zamindars and the misery of the Bihar raiyats was never before displayed 


by any other ruler. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications including canals and irrigation. 


13. The Bangavasi of the 11th November says that of the one hundred 
and fifty resolutions arrived at by the Simla Kail- 
way Conference, not one deals with the question of 
the comfort and convenience of third class passengers. ‘Those who think that 
railways are constructed simply to give people easier methods of travelling 
ought to be disabused by this action of the Conference. ‘The Babus of the 
District Boards, too, who are in favour of spreading rail-roads over the country, 
ought to take note of the action of the Railway Conference. 


The Railway Conference. 


(h)— General. 


14. The Sudhakar of the 10th November has the following :— 

: Our Christian Government, while professing 
superfine notions of morality, has _ no respect 
for morality. Usury, immoral sexual intercourse, 
and the use of intoxicating substances are vices that are condemned by Chris- 
tianity, as, indeed, by all other religions, But our Christian Government does not 
look upon these as vices. When even the Christian clergyman does not dare to 
mount the pulpit without first quaffing a glass of wine, how much can be 
expected of the Christian omg | ? When the Christian sabbath itself is observed 
by profuse libations of wine, how can Christians be expected to have any high 


respect for morality? Wherever the Christian goes he introduces wine along 


Maintenance of prostitutes in 
cautoninents. 


with the Bible. Adultery and fornication are two other characteristic vices of 


the Christian people. Witness the Eurasians—a race, which has sprung from the 
illicit connection of Englishmen and other Europeans with low class native 
women. 3 
In spite of the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, prostitutes continued 
tobe kept for the use of: soldiers in cantonments in this country. Now that 
there is a strong agitation in England against this practice, it is to be hoped 
that it will be discontinued. But before it is stopped, it would be well to 
consider what sort of creatures the English soldiers are. For our part we 
look upon them as wild beasts in human shape. These soldiers are for the 
most part foundlings brought up in public hospitals, who have never known 
their parents, and who have never received kind treatment from anybody. 
These foundlings grow up without one soft feeling in their hearts, and b 
the time they become soldiers they are hardened enough to be able to commit 
any sin-on earth. 

The rest of the British soldiers come from the lower ranks who are quite 
as brutal as the foundlings. 


Ilowever much this vicious practice of keeping prostitutes in cantonments 


may be regretted, it should not be discontinued all at once, for, if this means of 
comparatively innocent gratification 1s taken away froin them, the brutal 
soldiers will surely commit outrages upon respectable women in their neighbour- 
hood, Already they are from time to time found to commit such outrages. 


Without, therefore, abolishing this vicious practice all at once, the soldiers 
should be gradually humanised by the preaching of missionaries as well by 
gentle but firm behaviour on the part of Government. But so long as the 
British soldiers do not cease to be drinkers so long they will not cease to be 
carnally inclined. : 

15. The Sanjivant of the 11th November, in noticing the minute on 
the cow-killing riots in Bihar by the Officiating 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, says that a more 
just and keen-eyed ruler than Sir Antony 
MacDonnell it would be hard to find in these days. 


The minute on the Bihar cow- 
killing riots. 
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Dacca Praka8H, 
Nov. 12th, 1893. 


SuLABH DaINIK, 
Nov. 14th, 1893. 


BANGAVASI, 
N OV. 11th, 1893. 


SANJIVANI, 


[ 


( 074 ) 


16. The Dacca oe of the pn tise = 8 age soppy month 

ee of Sravan last, Sali a eb, eldest son of th 
shea fia + steed "— at Nawab Ahsanulla Bahadur: of Dacca, was living 
Deputy Magistrate. _ separato from his father owing to some differences 
the Nawab having allowed him a pension of three hundred rupees a month, 
Since this breach with his son, the Nawab has always been in a melancholy 
mood and has not appeared in public places lest he should meet his son. The 
Anglo-Indian community saw the Nawab’s seclusion would deprive them of al] 
social amusements which are generally given at the Nawab’s expense, and tried 
their best to bring about a reconciliation. But they failed, and saw no alterna- 
tive but to remove Salimulla from Dacca. ‘This they proposed to do by 
giving him a Deputy Magistrateship. Salimulla accepted the offer of a post, 
but said that his action might lead him into difficulties, as his father would 
probably stop his allowance on hearing of his acceptance of service. He has 
been therefore promised speedy promotion, and posted to Mymensingh. It is 
hoped this young scion of a noble family will Dacherse the duties of his office 


in such a way that he may soon deserve the promised promotion. 


I1I.—LEGISLATIVE. 


17. The Sulabh Daink of the 14th November says that a full answer to - 


5 eae and 


ies nimi a ee we Babu gestae? cucu Bannerji’s first question 
© interpeliations at the tas’ having been calculated to bring to light man 
arson tedod ae enone defects in the administration, Mr. Cotton dis vo 
it off in an unsatisfactory manner by referring to the Civil List and so forth. 
As regards the answer to the second question, the writer must express his regret 
that such a mistake as is referred to in it shoud have come to happen through the 
carelessness of the Director of Public Instruction. It is also to be asked, what 
harm could there have been in granting the members of the Subordinate Educa- 
tion Service their usual increments so long as the new scheme had not the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. As regards the third question, it was fore- 
seen that Government would evade a fair answer ‘The question was once 
before asked by Surendra Babu, but was disallowed. Surendra Babu’s per- 
sistence, however, conipelled Government to allow it, but the answer was an 
evasion. The answer to the fifth question has alarmed the writer, for the 
policy indicated in it is calculated to widen the door to official oppression. 
Mr. Bourdillon’s answer to Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh’s question is only an attempt 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public; for what Mr. Ghosh wanted was not an 
account of Darjeeling expenditure, but an account of the official tours of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


V.—PRospEcTs OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


18. The Bangavasi of the 11th November says that, according to a 
oe ee correspondent of the Indian Mirror, severe scarcity 
Diatress-in- Commis. still prevails in Comilla, and cholera, too, has broken 
out there. Rice is selling at five rupees per maund. The funds raised by sub- 
scription for relief of the Hava are quite inadequate to meet the emergency. 
Babu Prakas Chandra Sinha, Deputy” Magistrate of Chandpur, is devising 
various means for relieving the distress. He has himself taken over the manage- 
ment of the relief fund, but finds it difficult to give relief to all. Will people 
then die of starvation under the benevolent British Government? 
19; <A correspondent of the Sanjivuni of the 11th November, writing from 
Jamalpur, in the district of Mymensingh, says that 
the prices of rice and paddy are so high that many 
poor people cannot get. two meals a day. Cholera 
has also appeared and is carrying off six or seven persons every day. Outside 
the limits of the town, so fearful is the epidemic, that in many households all 
the members are suffering from it without having any one to attend to their 
wants, because the neighbours fear to enter the precincts of such houses. The 
local municipality has been able to make no arrangements for the relief of the 
sufferers. A doctor has been appointed locally, but his stock of medicines 18 
nearly exhausted. It is impossible to get good medicines in the town which 
other physicians have left on account of the Durga Puja. ‘I'he Chairman and 


Distress and cholera at Jamal- 
pur in the Mymensingh district. 
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the Vice-Chairman of the Municipality are not in town. The Sub-divisional 
Officer wrote to the District Magistrate for an experienced doctor, but his 
request has not been complied with. 

~ 20. A correspondent of the same paper writes from Backergunge that both the 
aus and aman crops have been completely destroyed, 
and the cultivators have become perfectly helpless. 
The seeds which they sowed in the hope of getting a fair harvest might now have 
proved of great use to them. Ninety-three per cent of the population do not 
get food every day. Beggars look wistfully at the rice in every ees and are 
satisfied with even a trifle. Even Muhammadan women of the peasant class 
have come out of the zanana, having nothing to eat at home. It is a rule 
with the Muhammadans not to accept alms from a Kaffer unless one has starved 
for three days. One Muhammadan recently said that one day more and he 
would get rice. The meaning of this was that he had starved the two 

revious days, and after another day would be able to beg of the Hindus. 
The correspondent asked a man why he was so emaciated and was told, because 
of the want of proper sustenance. ‘The children of the cultivators look weak 
and miserable as if they have passed through a terrible cyclone. Many people 
refuse to go home because there their children would crowd round them and 
ry for food. Those cries are so heartrending that many peasants have left 
home and live elsewhere as best as they can. Some public-spirited gentlemen 
_of Barisal have established a relief committee, but its resources will not be 
sufficient to provide food for so many people. An appeal for help has there- 
fore become indispensably necessary. Cholera, too, has appeared, and is de- 
‘ populating whole villages. ; 
21. The Sulabh Duinik of the 15th November says that though during the 
months of Asvin and Kartik many cultivators in the 
Dacca district have reaped their crops, rice is still 
selling, as before, at 8 to 9 seers per rupee, and those whose crops have failed 
are on the point of death from starvation. Starvation is also giving rise to fatal 
diseases, of which many have already died. But Government as well as the rich 


Distress in Backergunge. 


Distress in the Dacca district. 


people of the district are deaf to the cries of the distressed people. Mr. Lee had > 


personally visited certain afflicted parts, but he failed to understand the situation 
correctly. There is in the district a village called Dhamrai, which is inhabited 
~ by about 10,000 people. Most of them are weavers, and were Once in affluent 
arcumstances. But with the decline of the Dacca weaving industry their 
fortunes have declined; and though most of them are still owners of magnificent 
dwelling houses constructed in times of prosperity, they are, as a matter of fact, 
in very straitened circumstances. ‘These distressed people submitted a petition 
to Government praying for relief. First, the police, and then a Sub-Deputy 
Collector, was deputed to make an enquiry, and the reports sent up confirmed 
the representation of the villagers The Magistrate, however, disbelieved these 
reports, and went to enquire penny: But the large old dwelling-houses 
deluded him into the belief that the people were prosperous, and were not really 
in distress. But, as he turned to go away, thousands of distressed people 
followed him crying for help, but he turned a deaf ear to their representations 
and left for head-quarters. The pvor men thereupon grew frantic, and could 
not be persuaded to disperse until a rice-seller had distributed about four 
hundred rupees worth of rice among them, 7“ 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


22. The Sahachar of the 8th November says that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
has adopted a wise course by asking educated 
Hindus and Muhammadans to settle the quarrels 
over the slaughter of kine. It is very necessary 


Educated natives and the cow- 
slaughter quarrels. 


in such questions to ask for native help and to repose confidence in them. The - 


educated classes in every part of the country are following the advice of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and it is to be hoped that their efforts to atop the quarrels 
will meet with success, A correspondent of the Jadian Daily News is, however, 
: laughing and is saying that the educated natives possess no influence over the 
asses in religious matters, because they are believed to be an an licised eople, 
and that the sannyast who besmears his body with ashes is listened to with more 


SANJIVANT, 
Nov. llth, 1898. 


SULABH DAINIK, 
Nov. 15th, 1893. 


SAHACHAR, 
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respect than fifty Deputy Magistrates or zamindars and petty Rajas. It is br 
the advice of such men that the Anglo-Indians are guided, and it is from wich 


information that they form their idea of the native character. If the educated 


classes have no power over the people, and if the words of a sannyasi are more 
weighty than those of Rajas and zamindars, it is surely wrong to make much of the 
Gorakshani Sabhas. On the one hand, the Lieutenant-Governor and the European 
officers of the North-Western Provinces hold that, because the Hindu zamindays 


are secretly giving encourgement, therefore there has been so much trouble. 


On the other, an Anglo-Indian newspaper, on the strength of the words of a 
correspondent, is saying that the zamindars, &c., have no power. It is for this 
reason that the native papers are praying for a Commission of Enquiry. Edu- 
cated natives know very well what the cause of all this trouble is and possess 
great influence, the effect of which will, no doubt, be seen in the end. But the 
troubles can be at once stopped if those inexperienced European officers who 
give indulgence to the Muhammadans and send Hindus to jail in batches 
do not interfere. Let those officers be checked who openly ask the Muham- 


_madans to kill cows, who force the Hindus to be spectators of the slaughter 


of kine by employing them to do duty as special constables, who apprehend 


Hindu sardars and order butchers to kill cows in their presence, and who send 


numbers of Hindus to jail on very flimsy evidence, and the Government will 
see whether the educated classes possess any influence or not. Educated 
Muhammadans will not do anything against their religion, while educated 
Hindus have come to see that no good is to be derived by acting against the 


precepts of their own religion, As a matter of fact, Hinduism is again rearing — 


its head. ‘lhe appeal of Sir Antony MacDonnell will not be fruitless, of course 
if his subordinates do not nullify his orders. But whatever subordinate 
officers may do, it is certain that the educated classes will stop all further 
trouble, for they know that these inter-racial quarrels are doing great harin to 
the country. | 

23. ‘The same paper has the following :— 

eur tamnaeinnd eins _ The Deputy Commissionér of Police, Bombay, 

while giving evidence in a case recently, said that 
the Muhammadans of that place had indeed attacked the Hindus first, but it 
was the fault of the Gorakshani Sabha that they did so. He did not, however, 
say how he came to this conclusion. The one Gorakshani Sabha known of in 
Bombay, however, is under the management of a gentleman who 1s a Parsi, 
and not a Hindu. Before the riots there was no disagreement between the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. But it was ascertained that immediately before 
the riots four Maulvis of Bhokhara had arrived at Bombay from Delhi, and 
left in the disguise of women on the night preceding the riot. — 

There were riots in Rangoon before there were riots in Bombay. But 
neither at Rangoon nor at-Prabhash were there any Gorakhshani Sabhas. In the 
same way no mention was made of any Sabha in the petition which was 
submitted to the Magistrate of Masulipatam by the low-class Muhammadans 
of the town for an order on the Hindus not to appear in wasks and grotesque 
dresses on the occasion of the Dusserah as they had not joined the Muharram 
procession in similar guise. The Magistrate acted curiously. ‘The petition 
related to the appearance of .Hindus as shangs (caricatures), but the Magis- 
trate’s order was that the Hindus should not come near the mosques. There 
were also riots in different parts of the country on the occasion of the 
Ramhlg. At Balia the Hindus did not at all observe this ceremony. It was at 
the request of the Magistrate, Mr. Part, that they were afterwards prevailed upon 
to perform the ceremony in the most simple and unostentatious manner possible. 
Though subscriptions are required tor a proper observance of the festival, no 
subscriptions were raised this year because the peole feared that if they did 50 
they might be taken to be connected with a Gorakshani Sabha and sent to jail. 

Again, at Patna, the Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, has come down on the 
Gorakshant Sabhas, and in doing so he has only indicated his acceptance of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s view. There is no Gorakshani Sabha, yet there is riot; 
there 1s no proof of the Gorakshani Sabha’s guilt, and yet the Gorakshani Sabha 
is guilty. Bear this in mind. Keep the Masulipatam case before you. What 
conclusion should you come to? The Government of India has taken the same 
view as the North-Western Provinces Government. And as the custom has 
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always been, one Civilian’s view has become the view of the entire Civilian 
class. ‘There is no other way of accounting for the view formed in this matter 
by the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. ‘he writer has never 
supported the Gorakshani Sabhas. He thinks these sabhas squander much 
money. How many cows can they purchase at higher prices from the butchers? 
So long as there will remain beef-eaters in the country, the slaughter of kine 
will be inevitable. You cannot stop it by spending money. The Gorakshani 
Sabhas, however, have no other object in view than to purchase cows from 
butchers. ‘True, a few ignorant men here and there have been guilty of 
rescuing cows, but nowhere has there been a riot on that account. The riots 
have all been for the slaughter of kine. Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner of 
Patna, admits that the Muhammadans slaughtered kine at many more places 
this year than they did in any previous year. 

It is difficult to say why there was cow-slaughter in more places this year. 
It is the belief of the lot officials that the Gorakshani Sabhas aim at prescrib- 
ing food for Muhammadans and Christians, and this belief is shared by the 
whole Anglo-Indian community who read the Englishman and other similar 
papers. It was perhaps in this belief that the officers encouraged the Muham- 
madans to kill cows, and permission was given to slaughter cows at places 
where cows had never been slaughtered. before. Low-class Muhammadans 
were in this way led to feel that the officials were’ on their side, while the 
Hindus began to fear that the officers meant injury to their religion. 


The real cause of the cow-killing riots, therefore, lies in misconception and 
prejudice. The Hindus never prayed for the total abolition of the slaughter of 
cows. What they want is merely that cow-slaughter should not take place 
where it had never before taken place, and that it should not be done openly 
and publicly. Wherever they have been able, they have only purchased cows 
from butchers, and — have done nothing else. This is what has really 
occurred, but the officials, instead of realizing this, have been led by designin 
men to think that the Hindus want to stop the slaughter of cows at once ma 
altogether, and they have become angry, while the same designing men have 


also insinuated to the Hindus that the officers mean to rob them of their — 


religion. Thus there has been mistake upon mistake. 


The writer prays that Government should even now consider the matter. 
Much oppression there has already been. Many Hindus—some believe, for 
no fault of theirs—have been sent to jail. This has been owing to the fault of 
the Magistrates. The prayer to have some criminal cases transferred to the 
Allahabad High Court from the Ghazipur Sessions Court has struck the people 


dumb. The fact is that whenever anything 1s done by the executive authorities, _ 


the people are found disposed to put different versions upon it. ‘The Hindus 
are not favourites of the Government which believes them to be disloyal, 
though that is not the case. Mr. Part has done well by getting up the Ramlila 
festival at Malia, for he has thereby shown that Government will not be partial 
to any class in religious matters. 


24. The Samay of the 10th November has been struck dumb at the letter 
of Babu Ramkumar Ghosh in the Amrita Bazar 
Hercrnment officers persecuting = =Patrika. It is difficult to conceive of oppressions 
: | more horrible than those which have been described in 
the letter. Cows were slaughtered in the presence of the Banias simply to 
wound their religious feelings, and the slaughter was committed not by bigoted 
Musalmans, but by high officers of Government. Such persecution of the 
Hindus has, it is true, been going on for same time in the North-Western 
Provinces, but the incident described in the letter is the first of its kind in 
Bengal. ‘lhe writer is not, however, prepared to believe that such wrong will 
remain unredressed under Sir A. P. MacDonnell’s rule. It is to be hoped that 
_ His Honour will enquire into the case and deal out condign punishment to the 
Offenders. | | } 
25. The Banganivasi of the 10th November says that when Sir Charles 
Sir Antony MacDonnell onthe Elliott, after having ground down the Bengalis 
‘ow-killing question. under an iron rule, left Bengal for six months, 
the people hoped that under Sir Antony MacDonnell’s soft and sweet rule 
they would eet time for repose. But how far this hope has been realised 
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will be clear from a perusal of Sir Antony’s observations in regard to the 
Bihar gorakshani sabhas. Indeed, those who possess the faculty of readin 

the character of the English rulers in India will not fail to see that Sir Antony 
is in no way inferior to Sir Charles Elliott in crooked statesmanship. ‘The fact 
is, unhappily for Bengal, the liberal Sir Antony MacDonnell has turned oy; 
aruler of a not very different character from the conservative Lieutenant. 
Governor, Sir Charles Elliott. And the only difference between Sir Charles 
Elliott and Sir Antony MacDonnell is that the former has already acquired 
a bad name by his various acts, while the latter has hitherto kept his rea] 
character hidden. But the gorakshani subhas have brought out Sir Antony in 
his real colours. These sabhus have proved Sir Antony’s touchstone. 


In his resolution on the Annual Administration Report of the Patna 


_ Division, Sir Antony MacDonnell has spoken angrily about the gorakshani sabhas 


and has ascribed to them the whole fault of the cow-slaughter riots. In fact 
Sir Antony has not hesitated to cast the whole blame of those riots on the Hindus, 
Sir Antony has really failed to bring to the discussion of this subject that spirit 
of impartial enquiry and that ripe and farsighted ire ee which the 

ravity of the subject demanded. -The superficial way in which Sir Anton 
ca discussed and decided the matter might have become a raw, light-headed 
civilian but was not expected of Sir Antony MacDonnell, the ruler of seventy 
millions of souls, and the hoary-headed, cool-tempered civilian who spent 
a good many years of his life in Bihar. He was known to be a friend of the 
Biharis, but the people of these provinces have cause to be sorely disappointed 
in him. The fault is, however, not his, but of the people’s own lot. Who, 
indeed, could have expected that such a change would take place in Sir Anton 
MacDonnell, who, if anything, was an affectionate ruler, a true friend of the 
Hindus, and almost a father to the Biharis? 


But is this change in Sir Antony to be attributed only to a misconception 
of the circumstances of the case, or to some deep and inscrutable political 


scheme concocted by the Government of India? If Sir Antony’s condemnation 


of the sabhas is due simply to some misconception on his own part, he will no 
doubt put the matter right as soon as he sees bis error. But if his 
policy has been shaped by secret orders from superior authority, then the people 
must despair of a remedy, and be content with cursing their own lot. 


It is not the object of the Banganivasi, nor should it be the object of any 
honest paper, to ascribe evil motives to the authorities at every step. A respect- 
able correspondent of a newspaper edited by an Englishman, however, says that 
in the matter of the cow-slaughter quarrels a Provincial Government has been 
allowed no independence to frame a policy of its own, and has been compelled 
tu accept the views of the Government of India. And the coreespondent also 
says that the cow-slaughter quarrels are being taken advantage of in some 
quarters to further alienate feelings between Hindus and Musalmans, as a sure 
means of bringing about a downfall of the Congress. It is for the Viceroy to 
say whether these accusations and insinuations are true ornot. The writer does 
not fecl inclined to believe them. But if they are false they ought to be 
contradicted without delay, If, on the other hand, they are true, even partially, 
the sooner such a policy is abandoned, the better. It is clear the object of 
the authorities in bringing about these quarrels is to increase the number of 
opponents of the Civil Service proposal. But Government could have gained 
that object without causing riot or bloodshed. For it would have been at 
no time difficult t» get a few thousand Muhammadans to oppose that proposal. 
Now that Government has carried its point, it is time it "gave up this policy 
and let the people enjoy peace. 

26. The same paper says that Babu Barada Kanta Mitra, publisher of the 

| Sabdakalpadruma and Rajasthan, has brought out 

o. new history of the Sikh 9 comprehensive history of the Sikh war, including 
a life of Maharaja Dhuleep Singh. The book 18 

a complete life of the Maharaja and an exhaustive history of the Panjab since 
Ranjit Singh's death, and contains much that had been hitherto secret. - The 
book has been es sate from forty or fifty English histories of the Panjab, 


a mass of published and unpublished State papers, the Punjab blue-books, and 
contemporary newspapers. 


_ 
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27. The Sudhakar of the 10th November has the following :— 

Dr. Leitner says in his article in the Asiatic 
_ Quarterly Review that in no other country except 
India, are cows offered in sacrifice by the Musalmans, and this remark is 

ly true, for cow-sacrifice is very rare in other countries, though not 
absolutely non-existent. But, considering that the camel, the buffalo, the 
cow, the domba (thick-tailed sheep), the goat and the sheep are the only 
animals that can be offered in sacrifice by the Musalmans and that’ while one 
camel, one buffalo or one cow will serve as a sacrifice for so many as seven 
persons, one goat, One domba or one sheep will serve as a sacrifice for not more 
than one, it will readily be seen that in this country the sacrifice that is most 
economical is the sacrifice of the cow. | 3 


The question of sacrifice... 


Cows are very plentiful in India, while camels, dombas, goats and sheep 
are very rare, the Indian climate not being favourable to their rearing. Of 
these latter animals, the camel is not available for sacrificial purposes on account 
of its high price, and the domba, the goat and the sheep on account of their 
rareness. ‘The proportion of goats sad sheep to cows in this country is very 
small. Again, while 10 cows will suffice for sacrificial purposes in a village, 
not less than 70 goats will be i for that purpose, if goats are chosen 
for sacrificial purposes. But it would be difficult to procure so many goats in a 


village. 

The Musalmans do not sacrifice cows with the view of wounding ‘the 
religious feelings of the Hindus; they do so only because such sacrifice is 
economical. ‘Those who say that they mean malice are either fools or liars. 


28. According to the same paper, the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor 
3 is wrong in rejecting the opinion expressed by 
olathe iecDonnell on the Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner of the Patna Division, 
| —" that the Hindus are wholly responsible for the 
cow-slaughter riots. ‘The Musalmans have nowhere killed cows with the 
object of wounding the religious feelings of the Hindus. The writer will 
be glad to learn that respect for the truth has been shown in the Viceroy’s 
_ despatch to the Secretary of State on the cow-slaughter question. 


29. The Bangavasi of the 11th November says that since the month of 
_.,.  Sravan last about three thousand people have died 
Cholera in the Faridpur district. Of cholera in Palang, Balichara, Bilaskhan, 
Chaigaon, Deobhog, Masura, Fatejungpore, Naris and several other villages 
within the jurisdiction of the Palang thana in the Faridpur district. Man 
lives could have been saved if proper medical help had been available, whic 
is, however, not the case. The disease is still raging. Government is therefore 
requested to send medical aid. . : . 
30. The Sanjivani of the 11th November has the following :— 
: We cannot consider Mr. Sime as blameless 
ange ge tnja> Congress Circular 3 the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab does. 
mien If he had been able to do so, Mr. Sime would 
certainly have prohibited the boys from working for the Congress, but he was 
unable to do that because he feared that the boys might in that case join the 
Congress in larger numbers. That the Congress isa lawful political institution 
has been admitted’ by the Governor-General himself. -So no official has an 
power to prohibit anybody who is not a Government servant from attend- 
ing it. And yet Mr. Sime wanted to prohibit the students from taking 
part in its proceedings. We admit that it would be harmful to allow students 
to neglect their studies in order to engage in political agitation. But we 
do not believe that any harm can come to them by the performance of such 
duties in connection with the Congress as they have been up to this time 


performing. We have seen with our own eyes what the students do, and we | 


can therefore say that the way they are allowed to take part in the Congress 
does them good instead of harm. 
1. The students help the Congress with what they can possibly save from 


their allowances. And to forego some pleasure for the sake of one’s country, 
even at a tender age, is certainly not a blameable thing. And Sir Dennis 


FitzPatrick himself would not surely call it wrong or blameable. 


SuDHAKaR, 


Nov, 10th, 1893. 


SuDHaKAR. 


Banoavasi, 
Nov. llth, 1893, 


SaNJIVANI, 
Nov. 11th, 1893, 
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2. The students go to either friends or neighbours for subscriptions, but 
they never neglect their studies in order to do this. The Congress has been held 
in different parts of the country, but can any one say that a single student has 
been observed going about for subscriptions to the detriment of his studies? 
If, therefore, in their hours of leisure or recreation, they work for their mother. 
country, they ought to be lengons instead of being abused. He is a beast who 

er-count | 

3. During the sittings of the Cisieven, the students act as dutiful servants 
of the delegates. Nowadays it has became a rule to charge students with im- 
pertinence, disobedience and rowdyism, but we for ourselves have seen students 
serving the august delegates with willing hearts and in a respectful spirit. 
Sikh boys will this te serve Bengali and Madrassi delegates, and will remember 
the fact to their dying day. By this means the Indian boys of one province 
get themselves acquainted with the customs and manners of other provinces 
and learn to respect and love their fellow-countrymen in other provinces, 
Therefore, race-antagonism will gradually die out. And even Sir Dennis will 
admit that if boys serve the Congress in this way there can possibly be no harm, 
The Congress sittings are always held when the colleges remain closed, and 
there can therefore be no neglecting of their studies by the students, 

4. It 1s a great discipline for the boys to serve as chaukidars, and it is 
still a discipline for rich men’s sons to dua the guard’s uniform and act 
as such. 

5. Thousands of boys.who do not join the Congress in any capacity 
attend its meetings and~learn the noble art of elocution by listening to the 


- orations of splendid pape Sir Dennis will admit that in so doing the 


students do not possibly come by any harm. 


Perhaps some Secretary or other has convinced Sir Dennis that the boys 
who go to the Congress become quarrelsome or rowdy, hot-tempered and 
turbulent. But if this had been the case, we would have been the first to 


raise our voice against their attending or joining the Congress. We have - 


explained how students work for the Congress, and will now ask Sir Dennis — 


DAINIK-0-SAMA CHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


Nov. 13th, 1898 


FitzPatrick if any harm can befall them for taking part in the national 
movement. 4 


31. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 13th November has the 

. following on the Viceroy’s Agra speech :— 
coe Tey eee 1. The Governor-General has not, like many 
: officials, thrown the entire blame for the cow- 
slaughter riots on the Hindus. Like Sir Antony MacDonnell he has blamed both 
the peoples. But it is a pity His Excellency has not thrown at least a part of 


the blame on the guilty officials. That the disturbances assumed serious pro- 


portions at certain places and originated at others, mainly in consequence of the 
manner in which the officials conducted themselves, has been ey seen” by 
the people. And was it from a fear of impairing the prestige of the Govern- 
ment that the Viceroy refrained from talking of the guilty officials? Was it 
because the Parliament had thrown the blame on the officials, that in a spirit of 
defiance the Viceroy purposely refrained from blaming the officials,. and 
especially Sir Charles Crosthwaite of the North-Western Provinces? 


2. Referring to the Viceroy’s statement that “there is a familiar English 
proverb which says that it takes two to make a quarrel, and it is fair to suppose, 
and, indeed, all evidence points to this conclusion, that it is in some cases the 
Muhammadans and in others the -Hindus who have been to blame for the 
conflicts which have taken place in the different parts of the Empire, and that 1t 
would, indeed, probably be difficult to find a case in which the fault was entirely 
on one side,” the writer observes that in the disturbances at Bombay and 
Rangoon, the Hindus said nothing at first. The Viceroy is perhaps of opinion 
that tho Hindus ought to have paticntly borne every oppression. But if every 
cape pave been a saint, then only could such unusual patience have been expect- 
ed of them. 


3. The writer next quotes the following passage from the Viceroy’s 
speech :—“ The Government of India is under a twofold obligation. We owe 
it to the whole community, British and Indian, to secure public safety and to 
protect the persons and property of the Queen’s. subjects from injury 42 
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interference. We are also bound to secure to both the great religious denomi- 
nations, freedom from molestation or persecution in the exercise of their 
religious observances. The law secures to the Muhammadans the right of 
following the ritual which has been customary for them and for their fore- 
fathers, while it secures to the Hindus protection from outrage and insult; and 
for this reason it forbids the slaughter of cattle with unnecessary publicity or 
in such & manner as occasions wanton and malicious annoyance to their 
feelings. Let both sides understand clearly that lawless or aggressive 
conduct on their part will not mduce us to depart by an inch from this just and 
honourable policy. Do not let it be supposed that the slaughter of kine for 
the purpose of sacrifice or for food will ever be put astop to. We shall 
rotect the religions of both sides alike, and we shall punish according to the 
Seve any act which wantonly outrages the religious feelings of any section of 
the community,” and observes that he knows that in India the slaughter of 
kine will never be put a stop to, but many people think that the Christians and 
Muhammadans can do without killing cows. This has been incontrover- 
tibly proved by Dr. Leitner. And some Christian Missionaries are saying that 
- owing to the opening of railways there has been a considerable increase in 
cow-slaughter, and consequently in riots. Would the Viceroy seal the lips of 
these Missionary gentlemen ? 

4. Referring to the Viceroy’s statement that no disturbance of the peace 
will be permitted and that violence will be put down by force, the writer 
says :—In saying this, does the Viceroy mean to take side with the North-Western 
Provinces officials? Who does not know that at most places the officials of the 
North-Western Provinces have used force? But it is found that in many of 
these cases the Hindus have been punished for no fault of theirs. If the 
Viceroy has therefore approved of the use of force, he has done wrong and 
has swerved from the path of strict justice. 

5. Referring tothe Viceroy’s allusion to the numerical strength of the 


“one or the other party, the writer says:—These words will possibly be taken 


by the Muhammadans as meant for their indulgence or encouragement, for 
- there is in them a lurking predilection for Muhammadans, It is clear that both 
the parties ought to try to maintain the peace, as otherwise both will suffer. 
But it would have been a pleasure to find a little more impartiality in the 
Viceroy. 3 

6. With reference to the Viceroy’s appeal to gentlemen whose position in 
the Indian community enables them to exercise influence over their neighbours, 
the writer remarks as follows:—English education and the English idea of 
equality have done great harm in this respect, for low class people do not now 
in many cases respect high class pr. English law has made the raiyat 
disobedient to the zamindar; and the caste-system is only nominally in force. 
English education or high official position does not confer on a man in this 
country the leadership of the community. The real leaders are those whose 
caste 1s high, who possess a high character, and whom the popular voice 
pronounces great. But it is owmg to English education that this test is 
failing. : 
7 As regards the Viceroy’s appeal to the press to show a calm and 
temperate spirit both in their comments and descriptions, the writer writes as 
follows:—The use of strong language in such cases must be deprecated. By 
injudicious words even friends are turned into foes. -If all the Anglo-Indian 
editors had adopted a calm and temperate course, if they had given proofs of 
impartiality, it is probable many. of the disturbances would not have taken 
place: It is pleasing to note that the Viceroy has realized this. And it will be 
a matter of greater pleasure if the writers in the Anglo-Indian press return 
from their wayward path. The writer is confident that his native contem- 
poraries, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, will not swerve from the straight path. 

8. The writer then expresses a ooanty approval of the appeal to both 
Hindus and Muhammadans towards the close of the Viceroy’s speech :— 
“T would therefore say to the Muhammadans, do you in the exercise of a 
religious duties take thought for the susceptibilities of your Hindu fe 
countrymen, perform your religious rites, but perform them reverently and 
unobtrusively, and in such a manner as not to wound the feelings of your 
Hindu neighbours; while to the Hindus I would say, by all means organise your 
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His Excellency for it. But the-justicé that is done in the High’ Cowt cannot 
always be obtained in -the courts of the District Judges, while the justice that 
can be had at the latter eourts carmot again be expected from the Magistrate. 
Therefore, though the impartiality and integrity of many courts. may be 
believed in, itis feared-there may not~be much faith in dete ability. The 
writer is also of opinion that there are many Magistrates in whose impar- 
tiality he cannot trust” ch on 
10. Coming down to the Viceroy’s remarks regarding the power of the 
Indian press and the measure of freedom it enjoys, the writer ‘says :-—It behoves 
the Government to give information of all that happens to all newspapers, not 
to — the officers to be indifferent or hostile to or jealous of the native press, 
and not to favour Anglo-Indian papers hke the Englishman and the Pioneer 
in preference to others. It is always the desire of the Pioneer and others to 
give offence to the people of this country: - aha * day in their columns are 
oured forth bitter imvectives against the natives. The writer has no desire to 
follow their. example. Though these Anglo-Indian papers are foremost and 


first in guilt yet the writer requests both Hindus and Muhammadans to bear 


with them with patience. Let the native — perform their duty and leave 


the Anglo-Indians to perform theirs. The Viceroy has done a gentlemanly act 
by addressing words of encouragement to those papers which will follow his 
instructions. It will be admitted by all that 1f-there is to be peace in the 
country or the province, there must be cordiality among the the different sects 
and classes. The press ought to help in this matter, whether it can thereby gain 
Government favour or not. The writer will perform his duty, and, if necessary, 
will not fear to point out the mistakes of the Government or its officers. 
Strong language hecomes nec at times just as strong medicines are 
required in serious diseases. He who. uses strong language without any real 
occasion for it is not a good editor in the same way as he is not a good physician 
who prescribes strong medicines in small cases. Butonthe other hand the patient 
who gets annoyed when he has to swallow any strong medicine must not ho 
to be easily cured. So the Sovereign or the Viceroy who resents strong lan- 
guage, used with judgment in a newspaper, will never properly manage the 
affairs of the State. ee 
11. Referring to the Viceroy’s denunciation of those whe attribute the 
riots to the Government of India, the writer says:—If he had not been 
really affected, the Viceroy could never have made use of such strong language. 
lig should therefore understand that when there is a wound in one’s heart 
strong language comes out of itself. When His Excellency comes across any 
strong cxpression in ~~ native paper he should know that the writer has been 
really pained. When he himself can make use of such strong language 1n 
reference to that Parliament, which is the de facto ruler of both England and India, 
what wonder if a native paper which really feels pained or wounded should use 
similar expressions in reference to a Government officer? Still, the writer would 
warn all against falling into the error of using strong and bitter words. 
But he must respectfully tell the Viceroy that. he does not think that there are 
not among the sdien civilians those who create dissensions. between class and 
class and incite them to quarrel, and that there are not among the Governors 
of proves? any who do not encourage their subordinates directly or indirectly 
in their attempts to pit class against class. | 
32. Tho Daintk-o-Samdchdér Chandriké of the 14th November says that, . 
Poe though the Lieutenant-Governor has in the Patna 
: . Resolution praised all the other Collectors, he has 


not only not praised Mr. Skrine, but has rather censured him. Mr. Skrine had 


haa 
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ined great favour with Sir Charles Elliott by flattering him, by bestowmg on 
om unmerited praise, by making fuss in useless cece I and A ublishing a 
newspaper on behalf of Government, But Sir Antony is not to be humbugged 
and he sees that Mr. Skrine likes to be more busy about useless than about useful 
matters. Jor instance, Mr. Skrine detained himself a month at Dumraon in 
connection with an agricultural show. Sir Antony has expressed himself 
annoyed with Mr. Skrine for conduct like this, and he has gone further, and 
taken the Divisional Commissioner to task for allowing Mr. Skrine to stay so 
long in Dumraou. The writer knows very well that Mr. Skrine is a pleasure- 
seeking official. He takes great interest in public amusements and public 
shows, fairs, &c., only because of the enjoyment they yield him, They are 
mistaken who take Mr. Skrine for a friend of the people of this country. He 
is at heart a veritable Civilian. | 
33. The Sulabh Dainik of the 14th November praises the tone of the 
Viceroy'’s speech on the cow-slaughter question. It 
is pleasing to notice that His Excellency has not 
accepted the explanation given by the Zulmbaz Sir Charles Crosthwaite, but has 
adopted Sir Antony MacDonnell’s policy in this matter. 


The Viceroy’s epecch. 


34. The Sulabh Dainik of the 15th November says that the Englishman 13 


mistaken in supposing that the Viceroy’s advice to 
newspapers had reference only to the native press, 
unless, indeed, the matter has been so put to him by some high official belongin 

to the Government of India. The whole speech is a specimen of politica 
subtlety. 

33. The same paper says thatif Lord Lansdowne’s Agra speech were 
nicely weighed it would be found to indicate a 
slight leaning on the Muhammadan side, though the 
writer is not sure that in reading the speech in this way he has not misread it. 

26. The Dainik-o-Sumachar Chandrika of the 15th November has the 
following :-— 


The Viceroy on newspapers. 


The Viceroy’s Agra speech, 


Mr. Forbes on the cow-killing 
question. 


+s). ys! fagled.te.give -proof of his impartiality, In the 
beginning of his report he says that the. entire fanlt lies with the Gorakshans 
Sabhas, the members of which incited the Hindus: to protect cows, which led 
the Muhammadans to slaughter-more cows at. the Buqr-eed this year than they 
had ever done before. Mr. Forbes has not blamed this spirit of retaliation 
on the part of the Muhammadans; he has in a manner encouraged it. His 
attitude is that of one who feels delight at the slaughter of kine by Muham- 
madans, and he seems to say to himself rather gleefully that the Hindus have 
hoen rightly served for having attempted to save cows from slaughter. Under 
these circumstances it may be fairly presumed that other officers in the Division 
are following in the footsteps of their Commissioner. ‘The latter evidently 
wants to throw the entire blame on the Hindus, for he says that nowhere did 
- the Muhammadans slaughter cows in a manner which might wound the religious 
feelings of the Hindus, and that everywhere they took care to slaughter cows 
out of sight of the Hindus so as not to give them offence. But the Lieute- 
nant-Governor distinctly says that this assertion of Mr, Forbes is not correct. — 

The officer who can thus show his spite against Hiudus and try to excul- 
pate Muhammadans by making untrue assertions may well harass the 
former unjustly and show undue favour to the latter. Disturbances have 
ananeel multiplied owing to the faults of the officers. 

The Vicero used strong language in reference to those members 
of Parliament, who said that the Government wanted to sow dissension among 
the Hindus and Muhammadans. The writer admits that the Viceroy does 
not wish to see the two races quarrelling, but he does not believe that not 
one officer entertains that wish when he sees Sir Charles Crosthwaite and his 

_ subordinates trying to incite quarrels in the North-Western Provinces and 
the Commissioner of Patna acting in a way which is calculated to bring about 
Similar results. ae 

As it is the officers who constitute the Government, their sins must bo 
shared by the head of the Government. As the head of the Government of 
India, the Viceroy must theréfore take a share of the proved guilt of the 
North-Western Provinces’ Government. It has consequently been wrong of 


Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner of Patna, has. 


SULABH DAINIK, 
Nov, l4th, 1893. 


SULABH DalNIK, 
Nov. 15th, 1893. 


SULABH DAINIK: 
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the Viceroy to use strong language in reference to certain members of 
Parliament, for if he had addressed a note of warning to the Lieutenant. 


Governor of the North-Western Provinces, he would not now have been open 
to blame. 


In his resolution on the administration of the Patna Division, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell gives the assurance that though what has been done cannot bo 
undone, no Muhammadan will hereafter be permitted to wound the feelings 
of Hindus in the matter of cow-killing. It is a relief to hear His Honoy;’s 
words, but officers like Mr. Forbes, who have displayed Muhammadan leanings 
ought to be warned. If Sir Antony had warned Mr. Forbes in his resolution, 
“aa if the Viccroy had done the same in respect of Sir Charles Crosthwaite, 


the public would have felt better assured. Sir Antony has realised and has 


expressed his regret that by stationing a punitive police in places where 
disturbances broke out, the good will suffer along with the bad. But mero 
regretting will not avail much. By punishing the innocent the ruler only brings 
down discredit on himself, Every effort should therefore be made to avoid 
such a contingency. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor has realized and admitted that. without the aid 
of the Bihar zamindars the disturbances could not have been put down go 
easily, but he has still held forth the threat of a punitive law. Perhaps a 
new law will be passed making the Bihar zamindars more subservient to the 
officials than they are at present. The zamindars ought always to be conci- 


liated, but they are at present, asa matter of fact, systematically offended, 


Attompts should be made to make thom more attached to the Government, 
otherwise there may be harm done. 


The writer is glad that Sir Antony has given the assurance that the 
Government itself will take measures for the protection of the cow and for 
the improvement of the bovine race. The Hindus will no doubt join sucha 
noble undertaking, and so will, perhaps, the Christians and Muhammadans. 

It seems that the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor have not contented 
themselves with making speeches and writing resolutions, that the offending 
inexperienced officers have been warned, by means of private circulars, that . 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite was ordered to wait on the Viceroy at Agra, and 
has been instructed as to how he should proceed. It is hoped that in future 


officers having a predilection for one party will not oppress and harass the 


other party, and will try to bring about peace and unity between Hindus and | 
Muhammadans. It is also hoped that the two races will themselves try to ~ 


make the friendship between them stronger, for it is believed that they 
have fully realized that they lose equally by such quarrels. 


37. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 16th Novenyber advises 
both Hindus and Musalmans to conduct themselves 


carefully in the Sonepore fair, and counsels the 
authorities not to allow cows and calves to be brought there for sale. 


The Sonepore Fair. 


Urtya PApErRs. 


38. The Khorda correspondent of the Uriya and Navasamvad of the 
sRabulizats in the Khorda Khas 4th October reports that such tenants of the Khorda 
anais. 


Khas Mahal as want to cultivate waste land meet 
with considerable delay and difficulty in executing their kabuliyats, as the 
Forest Department is consulted in every such case. 


The correspongent prays 
that a method may be introduced whereby such delay and diffic may be 
minimised. 


39. The Utkaldipika of the 7th Octoberrecommends the appointment of 


The Orissa Settlement. + echaggagg Deputy Collectors in the settlement of 
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